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An emu egg bears a strange resemblance in size and color to an 
avocado. Here a two-week old emu chick regards an egg that has 
not yet hatched. A caption suggested for this picture was “Which 
comes first, the chicken or the egg?” 


(Photograph by Smithsonian Institution) 
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THE BIG, BIG BIRDS 

The fashion pundits are stressing the leggy 
and long-lashed look. They should study a 
good specimen of ostrich. Their plumes may 
be out of style but our National Zoo ostriches 
can gaze upon their public from under modish 
sooty-black lashes that need no glue to keep 
them in place, and show more leg beneath 
less skirt than Twiggy dares to do. 

Unhappily, many passersby busy them¬ 
selves repeating the tired old bit of folklore 
that depicts these magnificent birds hiding 
their heads under the sand, and don’t seem 
to know an “in” bird when they see one. For 
the purposes of SPOTS AND STRIPES it is 
just as well to ignore both fashion and folk¬ 
lore, and to stick to some perfectly true facts 
about ostriches and their flightless cousins, 
the rheas and emus. 

These three birds, along with the casso¬ 
waries and kiwis, are grouped together under 
the unlovely scientific name of Ratitae, or 
the ratites. The word means raft. Birds that 
fly have a keel-like structure on their breast¬ 
bones which helps support special muscles 
needed in flying. Like rafts, the flightless 
birds lack these keels. 

Our Zoo has a well-rounded collection of 
ratites. Up the hill, near the new bird house, 
emus enjoy the shade of big spreading oaks 
and elms. The emus delighted Zoo staffers 
this spring by hatching a bright-eyed young¬ 
ster, and he can be seen sprinting about be¬ 
neath the trees. In an adjoining enclosure is 
a venerable South American rhea. With us 
since 1945, it is one of the Zoo’s oldest resi¬ 
dents (the oldest is the Siberian crane which 
came to the Zoo in 1906). As for the ostriches, 
they are still in their enclosure outside the 
old antelope house. 

The ostrich is the world’s largest bird, 
having wrested the title about 500 years ago 
from the now-extinct giant moa. Natural zoo 
favorites, ostriches take well to captivity, as 
ranchers in Africa discovered a century ago 
when they raised the big birds in great num¬ 
bers to supply a thriving market in plumes. 
It is the cock ostrich that supplies the best 
plumes. He is the one with the striking jet- 
black body, white plumes, white bob tail and 
pink neck. The female is more humbly clad 
in brown. 


A male ostrich may grow to be nearly 
eight feet tall. Its legs have exceptional 
power, useful both in running and self- 
defense. Once these big birds ranged beyond 
Africa, but today are found only in certain 
regions of sandy wastes and thin bush country 
of the continent itself. Here their view is rela¬ 
tively unobstructed, and their sharp eyesight 
enables them to spot danger over great 
distances. Wary, swift and powerful, the ost¬ 
rich has managed to survive in a land of large 
predators such as the lion, whereas the rest 
of the flightless birds have been confined to 
areas where natural predators are either 
minor or nonexistent. Ostriches are nonethe¬ 
less vulnerable to attack by lions and occa¬ 
sional packs of wild dogs. Natives have always 
valued their eggs as food. Population ex¬ 
pansion, not direct killing, has probably been 
largely responsible for diminishing numbers 
of these big birds in the wild. 

Ostriches tend to collect in large troops 
except during the mating season. At this time 
they pair off. They are more or less poly¬ 
gamous, and a cock will sometimes have 
several hens. A shallow nest is scratched in 
dusty ground for the big, three-pound eggs, 
which are guarded by the cock during the 
night and the hen, or hens, by day. Once 
hatched the chicks develop rapidly and are 
soon able to speed along behind their elders 
at 35 miles an hour. 

When a cock ostrich takes several wives, 
a problem in pecking order must arise over 
which hen guards the eggs. South America’s 
rhea, the only New World ratite, has no such 
problem. The cock assumes all the work 
except laying the eggs. It is he who makes 
the nest. He guards and incubates the eggs. 
He hatches them, and then takes on the entire 
nursery detail after the chicks emerge. 

The rhea, or nandu, is appreciably smaller 
than either the ostrich or the emu. Maximum 
height is about five feet. They are speedsters 
of the sprawling South American pampas. 
Their wings are larger in proportion to the 
body than in other ratites, and are usually 
spread while the bird runs. Thus they can be 
used to good effect, especially in making 
sharp turns. 

The brownish rhea lacks the elegant 
plumes of an ostrich, but these birds have 
nonetheless been hunted down in great num- 
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bers. The chase is a dramatic one, with 
Indians or gauchos hurling their bolas to bring 
down the speeding birds. Still, the feathers 
collected are used only for such items as 
dusters. 

Lucy Mann tells me that in 1939 she was 
on a collecting trip with her husband in 
Argentina, accompanied by Bill Shippen of 
the Evening Star and his wife Frances. Bill 
Shippen was constantly amazed at Bill Mann’s 
capacity for “instant friendship” and when 
they were on a train making the 3 6-hour-long 
journey from Buenos Aires to Bariloche, he 
practically dared Dr. Mann to pick an ac¬ 
quaintance with a fellow traveler. This was 
an Argentine police inspector, big, uniformed, 
bristling with mustaches and ammunition, a 
most formidable personage. But it was not 
long before Bill Mann and the officer were 
conversing in Spanish, and Bill was explain¬ 
ing the purpose of his trip—to collect ani¬ 
mals for the National Zoological Park. 

“Do you want nandu?” the man inquired. 

Bill said that was the one bird he most 
desired. 

The inspector was leaving the train at 
Patagonas, a small station about midway be¬ 
tween Buenos Aires and Bariloche, but before 
he got off he promised that on the day the 
expedition made the return trip, he would 
have nandus at the station to meet them. 

When the Manns and Shippens returned a 
week later, they could see wild rheas racing 
across the desolate pampas, necks out¬ 
stretched, and they wondered if their friend 
would keep his promise. With curiosity but 
no high hopes, they looked out at the station 
platform when they reached Patagonas. It 
was deserted. There was no brigandish-look¬ 
ing officer, there was no one. But a large 
makeshift crate held two sizeable rheas which 
were promptly stowed away in the baggage 
car —gifts of an anonymous but unforgettable 
donor to the National Zoo. 

The emu is the second largest of the 
world’s flightless birds. Its name crops up so 
frequently in crossword puzzles that many 
people who couldn’t distinguish between a 
sparrow and a rooster know a thing or two 
about emus. In the flesh and wild, the cross¬ 
word puzzle bird is restricted to parts of 


Australia. There, like ostriches and rheas, 
they are keen-visioned, swift inhabitants of 
open country. Unfortunately, they have long 
proved to be nuisances to wheat-growers, 
breaking through fences and trampling crops. 
In 1932 the problem reached such proportions 
in the State of Western Australia that the 
government sent a machine gun unit to wage 
total war on the marauders. The Australian 
press reported from the “frontlines,” and the 
whole affair caused a big stir. It proved a 
costly and ineffective move, however, and the 
emus remained a problem. 

My father, Russel M. Arundel, a long-time 
friend of the National Zoo, once kept a pair 
of emus on his Virginia farm. Derwood and 
Dulcimer seemed to enjoy the hills. Derwood 
was a mild, friendly fellow, appreciably 
smaller than Dulcimer, who was a booming- 
voiced domineering Amazon. She was fiercely 
possessive of her little mate, careening 
across the pasture with murder in her eyes 
if she caught him accepting a friendly pat 
from somebody by the fence. At one time, the 
two were separated, partly to give Derwood a 
respite from the henpecking. Dulcimer was 
transferred to a neighbor’s pasture, not far 
from a county road. She got loose and set 
out with great strides down the winding, 
country road flanked by farm families who 
never dreamed of birds larger than turkey 
gobblers. At least one farmer’s wife was 
reportedly near heart failure after glancing 
behind her, as she hung out her washing, to 
find herself eye to eye with an emu. 

— Jocelyn Arundel 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! 

The beginning of the new fiscal year at 
the Zoo is a time of furious activity. Budget 
figures swim dizzily through the air. The in¬ 
ventory must be taken and every nose and 
every beak counted by sundown of June 30th. 
The police department must come up with the 
visitor attendance records. The head garden¬ 
er reports on how many trees, bulbs and an¬ 
nuals have been planted in the course of the 
year. The Veterinarian tells how many pa¬ 
tients the hospital has served and gives case 
histories of interesting treatments. And all 
sorts of miscellaneous bits of information 
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must be added to these figures and made into 
a report to the Secretary for the “Smithso¬ 
nian Year” —with a deadline of July 15th. 

The inventory, or “Status of the Col- 


lection” turned out like this: 

Class 

Species or 
Subspecies 

Individuals 

Mammals 

234 

610 

Birds 

426 

1,309 

Reptiles 

262 

873 

Amphibians 

38 

228 

Fishes 

31 

177 

Mollusks 

1 

30 

Arthropods 

4 

39 

Totals 

996 

3,278 


To these figures should be added the 28 
species of small mammals comprising 138 
individuals which are under the care of the 
scientific research department. While these 
animals are not always on exhibit, they should 
be counted as part of the National Zoo’s col¬ 
lection, giving a grand total of 1024 species 
and 3,416 individuals. The previous peak year 
was 1955, with 743 species and 3,410 indi¬ 
viduals. 

The animal department showed some in¬ 
teresting figures on the birth rate in the col¬ 
lection during the past year. There are 141 
species of birds in the Park that are capable 
of, and have the conditions for nesting. Out 
of this number of species, 39% laid eggs, 40% 
of these eggs hatched, and 77% of these hatch¬ 
lings were raised. 

Forty-two per cent of all the mammal 
species that are mated and could produce, 
did have young during fiscal year 1967. Ani¬ 
mals that were still carrying young from 
last year, for instance a gibbon, were counted 
as possible breeders; animals that were con¬ 
sidered too young, as the cheetahs, or too 
old, as the dingoes, were not counted. Eighty 
per cent of the mammal species that were 
born were raised. 

Outstanding mammal births included a 
sloth bear, brown lemur, golden marmoset 
twins, five serval kittens, two of the very 
rare little South African black-footed cats, 
and a golden cat. The baby gorilla, whose 
pictures appeared on the cover of the Spring 
issue of SPOTS & STRIPES continues to do 


well under the care of her foster mother, 
Louise Gallagher. There were more Barbary 
ape births (five) this year than in any pre¬ 
vious year. This brings the total number in 
the colony up to 27, a group that is being built 
up in preparation for the monkey island that 
is in the Zoo’s plans for the future. Mating 
of the black rhinoceroses has been observed, 
and if the signs of pregnancy are reliable, 
there will be a little rhino calf in the months 
ahead. 

The bird division succeeded in raising 
nine Hawaiian ducks (these birds are on the 
“endangered species” list), five more kooka¬ 
burras, and fourteen crested green wood par¬ 
tridges. The first emu chick to be hatched in 
the Zoo made his appearance. Perhaps the 
rarest of all is a tiny elf owl; so far as is 
known, the only other elf owls to be hatched 
in captivity are at the Sonora Desert Museum 
in Arizona, where conditions so closely simu¬ 
late their natural habitat that they may be con¬ 
sidered half-wild, and not like our little pair 
behind glass in the bird house. 

And all these goodies did not go unappre¬ 
ciated. More men, women and children came 
to the Zoo than ever before—nearly five mil¬ 
lion of them-4,937,615 to be exact. Or if not 
exact, that is the figure arrived at by a skilled 
method of estimating the daily crowds. They 
came from every State in the Union and from 

17 foreign countries. 

No wonder the National Zoo feels that 
fiscal year 1967 was a good one, and no 
wonder the Friends of the National Zoo wish 
it a happy FY 68! 

REMOVALS 

Some of the old familiar faces are no 
longer to be seen, but some of the losses in 
the collection were of specimens that had 
been here for so many years that they may 
have established longevity records. 
“Granny,” a red faced macaque, received as 
a gift from Harold Coolidge in 1942, died in 
March, 1967. This macaque had been a pet 
of the Coolidge family since 1937. 

A demoiselle crane died after living in 
the Zoo for 27 years, 4 months, 16 days; a 
crested seriama lived 27 years, 11 months, 

15 days; and a shoebill stork was here for 

16 years, 10 months. A mourning skink lived 

18 years, 2 months, and23 days; a habu snake 
received June 30, 1957, died June 10, 1967; 
and an Australian stump-tailed skink lived 
13 years, 8 months, and 27 days. 
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UNCLE BEAZLEY COMES TO THE SMITHSONIAN 




Early risers July 27 may think they should 
have had a few more hours sleep as the ap¬ 
parition of a full-size dinosaur lumbering 
down Independence Avenue greets them. 

Actually, the apparition will be the very 
real, though not live, star of “The Enormous 
Egg”, a children’s special that will be the 
second major cooperative television effort 
between the Smithsonian and NBC. 

“The Enormous Egg”, based on a book of 
the same name by Oilver Butterworth, is the 
story of Uncle Beazley, a triceratops who 
hatches from a chicken hen’s egg and becomes 
a child’s pet. His phenomenal growth rate-at 
age seven months he weighs in at 14,000 
pounds-leaves his master no choice but to 
bring him to the Smithsonian. 

Beazley starts out in MNH, but because 
of a law prohibiting the stabling of large ani¬ 
mals in the District, he winds up at the Zoo 
in the Elephant House. 

The 22-foot-long model used to represent 
full-grown Uncle Beazley will be given to the 
Smithsonian by the Sinclair Oil Company. It 
will be kept on display at the Zoo. 

Louis Paul Jonas, designer of the famous 
Sinclair dinosaurs and a noted museum dis¬ 
play artist, is building the large model and 
six other Beazleys at various stages of 
growth. Mr. Jonas was in Washington last 
month to introduce the smallest of the crea¬ 
tures, and its enormous egg, to the SI staff 
and the giraffes that will be Beazley’s room¬ 
mates at the Zoo. Dr. Nicholas Hotton, asso¬ 
ciate curator of vertebrate paleontology, who 
is giving technical advice, and William Gray¬ 
son and Miss Karen Loveland of the Office of 
Public Information are working with NBC on 
the show. 

Jonas, a 73-year-old native of Hungary, 
is a grandfatherly type noted for the accuracy 
and beauty of his creations. The smaller 
Beazleys are being made of resilient ceramic, 
a substance Jonas has developed which cures 
at a very low temperature. This makes it 
possible to put wire supports in the sculptures 
and results in some very graceful creations. 

Even if the Smithsonian didn’t insist on 
it, the Beazley models would be as scientifi- 
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cally accurate as possible. Jonas himself is 
very demanding, and he shows off his creation 
with the pride and affection of parenthood. 
Even the egg, he pointed out during his visit, 
has the leathery texture of a reptile egg rather 
than the smooth feel of a hen egg. Yet even 
this didn’t satisfy the exacting Mr. Jonas. He 
reported that a new, even more leathery 
enormous egg is now in the works in his con¬ 
verted dairy-barn studio in the Hudson Valley. 

“The Enormous Egg” will be a production 
of the NBC Children’s Theater. George 
Heinemann is the executive producer of the 
show, which will be broadcast in early 1968. 


Protests Won’t Change Plans For Zoo Hospital 

The site for the new Zoo hospital-research 
center will remain as announced despite pro¬ 
tests from the Kalorama Citizens Asso¬ 
ciation. This is the conclusion of a statement 
prepared for the Regents in reply to the 
group’s arguments. 

The civic organization has submitted a 
letter and petition to Chief Justice Earl 
Warren, chancellor of the SI Board of Regents, 
objecting to the new facility’s location near 
the Holt House administration building. The 
petition was followed up with a letter printed 
in the Washington Daily News last month. 

The hospital site is quiet and secluded, 
and therefore ideal for nervous, excited or 
disturbed animals and conducive to research 
observations, the statement reports. The 
buildings will be on land which cannot be eco¬ 
nomically developed for public use, and will 
not be readily visible from surrounding resi¬ 
dential areas. 
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“The National Capital Planning Com¬ 
mission was especially pleased with the 
architect’s solution of adapting a very low 
building to the existing terrain,” the report 
says. “Due to the very need for isolation of 
this animal facility the existing dense woods 
between the new facility and the Zoo property 
line will be carefully preserved.” 

The group’s specific objection was that 
Holt House is a landmark whose preserva¬ 
tion has been called for by the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation. The report states 
that “Prior to recommending siting of the 
Animal Hospital and Research Complex near 
the Holt House, a careful evaluation of its 
historical significance was made. A historical 
research report prepared in 1962 by the 
Chairman of the Department of Civil History 
of the Museam of History and Technology, 
who was also serving as Chairman of the Con¬ 
sulting Committee for the National Survey of 
Historical Sites and Buildings, states that 
there is no evidence to indicate an association 
of the Holt House with persons of National 
significance.” 

Holt House was included on a list of his¬ 
toric landmarks in the District of Columbia 
prepared by the Joint Commission on Land¬ 
marks of the National Capital Planning Com¬ 
mission and the Fine Arts Commission. Sub¬ 
sequent conferences with the Landmarks 
Commission brought the decision that the 
building should be preserved for Zoo use but 
not restored to its original internal plan. 

The Landmarks Commission concurred 
with the Institution’s conclusion that locating 
the new hospital facility in back of and down¬ 
hill from the house would not conflict with 
the desire to preserve the approach to and 
views from the house. 

The statement concludes that “Relocating 
the research building to the main park area 
would unnecessarily reduce the space pro¬ 
vided for animal exhibits and accommodations 
for over 4,000,000 annual visitors. Substantial 
planning costs would be incurred to redesign 
foundations and utilities and to otherwise re¬ 
vise the drawings which have now been 
completed.” 

Reprinted from 

The Smithsonian Torch 

July 1967 


MOVING DAY 

Thanks to Judy Block of the Animal De¬ 
partment, the moving of the white rhi¬ 
noceroses from the elephant house to the 
hoofed-stock area, 500 feet away, has been 
faithfully recorded: 

May 11, 1967 

A. M. 

6:00 Everyone assembled and truck with 
ramp is in place at outside gate. 

6:16 Male rhino shot by Dr. Gray in hind¬ 
quarters (morphine derivative). 

6:18 Starts slowing down, head nodding. 

Dr. can handle horns; quiet but still in¬ 
quisitive. 

6:25 Standing very still, eyes drooping. 

6:27 Keepers enter enclosure; Sonny Stroman 
starts to push, animal resists but not 
actively (still, rhino passive resis¬ 
tance is quite effective). “Bill” backs 
up to the tree in his yard, at right 
angles to truck. 

6:32 Seven men push, one man pulls with rope 
around horns; Bill starts to move. 

6:40 Dr. Gray gives a shot behind the ear to 
counteract the first drug. 

6:45 Bill sitting on his hind legs (rather en¬ 
dearing). 

6:49 Gives a lurch to the left and is up again. 
Everyone pushes. 

6:55 Bill is in the truck and the rails and 
tailgate are put in place. 

7:05 Truck weighed: 14,285 lbs. gross (Bill 
weighs 4,865 lbs.). 

7:09 Tailgate goes down in new area. Bill 
does nothing. 

7:20 Head nodding, leaning on front of truck, 
mostly asleep. 

7:35 Bill wakes up and suddenly backs out all 
by himself. He’s a bit shaky in the 
hind legs, but goes on to explore his 
new area-rear end first. 

8:00 Female rhino, “Lucy,” hit with a dart 
of narcotic. She jumps, turns around, 
and continues to look around in a lively 
manner. 

8:05 Somewhat slowed down. 

8:06 Dr. Gray tests by holding her horns. 
8:11 Keepers jump into the enclosure and 
start pushing. 

8:15 Antidote shot behind left ear. 

8:16 Sits for a moment on her hindlegs; then 
is up and moving. 
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8:18 Rest period for everyone for a moment; 
Lucy sits down again. 

8:20 Lucy is led (and pushed) up the ramp 
into the truck; she’s leaning heavily on 
the left side of the ramp and truck. 
8:25 Bars and tailgate closed; she’s restless, 
so a two-minute wait takes place before 
the truck moves off. 

8:33 Truck weighed: 13,050 lbs. gross (Lucy 
weighs 3,630 lbs.). 

8:37 Truck arrives at new area, bars and 
tailgate taken down. 

8:41 Lucy tries to sit down in the truck; Dr. 
Gray discourages her with a slight prod 
of his foot. 

A long wait. 

9:20 Lucy is awake but not moving. 

9:29 Try to tug with ropes; nothing. 

9:43 Start truck to try to startle her; nothing. 
9:46 Since she’s going forward slightly 
everyone pushes forward expecting her 
to resist and go backward; nothing. 
9:50 Lucy goes to sleep. 

9:53 Ropes are passed around her body and 
everyone heaves together. Heave. 

9:59 Lucy is finally out. She moves off un¬ 
steadily, but head first and tail waving 
jauntily. 

NEW ARRIVALS 

The National Zoo recently received two 
spotted hyena pups from the Pretoria (South 
Africa) Zoo. Other than being extremely af¬ 
fectionate, they seem exactly like any other 
hyena pups, but they are different in that they 
were born in Africa by caesarian section. The 
mother was shot after she was found in a 
poacher’s snare near the Kruger National 
Game Park. After she had been shot it was 
discovered that she was carrying young. Upon 
performing a high speed operation it was 
astonishing to find three babies with their 
eyes open and able to walk immediately. One 
pup died shortly after but the remaining two 
thrived with hand-feeding. These remarkable 
little pups are now on exhibit in the Puma 
House. 

* * * * 

The reptile house has been the scene of 
great activity recently as new specimens have 
arrived in such quantities that the keepers 
have been kept jumping to get them all counted, 
catalogued and properly exhibited. The reptile 
division has been overlooked in the past few 
animal purchase budgets due to the necessity 


of buying birds for the new bird house and 
great outdoor flight cage, and then hoofed 
stock for the new hoofed stock areas. At last 
some money was found for more reptiles and 
Jack DePrato was in snake heaven poring 
over price lists, his want list, and budgeting 
his money. Orders were sent to three dif¬ 
ferent suppliers but before these orders had 
been filled a large shipment of reptiles was 
received as a gift from Dr. Harry Hoogstraal 
of Cairo, Egypt. The same day another gift 
of many specimens was received from the 
Zoo in Pretoria. The following day, snakes 
arrived from two different suppliers, plus a 
gift of reptiles from the Houston Zoo. Three 
days later another batch arrived from a sup¬ 
plier and Zoo personnel returned from a col¬ 
lecting trip with eight specimens to add to the 
rapidly expanding inventory. During this five- 
day period an assortment of 150 snakes, 
skinks, lizards, tortoises and bullfrogs was 
accessioned. Some were rare and exotic,and 
others were commonplace, and Jack’s joy 
was supreme-even though he is still hoping 
that some day he will have a fifteen-foot 
bushmaster. 

FONZ Annual Dinner Meeting 

The 9th Annual Meeting of the Friends of 
the National Zoo was held on May 31, 1967, 
at fellow-member Gordon Leech’s Explorer 
Restaurant in Rockville, Maryland. Mr. Leech 
is well known for his efforts as host of the 
Anteaters Association and the dinner was 
certainly a tribute to his culinary genius. 

Since the menu contained such items as 
reindeer tidbits and Chukkar partridge, it 
was a sensitive diplomatic task to reassure 
the congregating animal lovers that the dinner 
did not constitute a compromise of conserva¬ 
tionist or other principles. Once the members 
were aware of the U. S. Government’s in¬ 
volvement in fostering local food industry 
programs among the Eskimo reindeer herd¬ 
ers and the Pakastanipartridge raisers, most 
of the diners resigned themselves to enjoying 
a delicious meal. For the recalcitrant few it 
was necessary to point out that the program 
chairman had chosen the partridge for the 
main course in lieu of roast hippopotamus. 

Outgoing President Dr. Malcolm Hender¬ 
son was as spectacular in his role as master 
of ceremonies as he has been in leading the 
organization through a most productive year 
that saw the launching of the coloring-book 
project and the establishment of concession 
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rights for the sales kiosk on the Zoo grounds. 
In this connection he assured Mrs. Noble 
Robinson, Chairman of the Education Com¬ 
mittee, that the hard work of Mrs. John Har¬ 
lan’s Sales Committee would be returning 
many dollars, each of which was earmarked 
for her (Mrs. Robinson’s) committee’s con¬ 
sumption. 

During his remarks, Dr. Henderson coined 
the term “preg-sit” in referring to the 
Friends’ efforts in assisting the Zoo staff 
keep a watchful eye on the lioness Princess 
when she was supposedly in a family way. 
As we all know, Princess was not, but the 
disappointed “night watchers” were told that 
there could be no mistake about Moka, the 
female gorilla, who was expecting her third 
child in May. Evidently she was more than 
just slightly pregnant, as little Inaki arrived 
a month early (April 8), long before the tele¬ 
vision camera and video recorder were set 
up. Not to be denied, the Zoo Veterinarian 
maintained that “preg-sitting” could still be¬ 
come as popular as the flag-pole variety of 
sitting and that come September a female 


rhinoceros would surely make them “honest 
men.” Be that as it may, or may not be, Dr. 
Henderson’s “preg-sit” will go down in his¬ 
tory or infamy as a term worthy of great 
zoological significance. 

Zoo Night 

Following closely (June 5th) on the heels 
of the Annual Meeting, Zoo Night proved to 
be anything but an anti-climax. Held annually 
to enable the entire membership to see the 
Zoo from behind the scenes and after hours, 
this year’ s program consisted of special tours 
through the new “Delicate Hoof Stock Area” 
and^vas highlighted by an al fresco concert 
by guitarist Charlie Byrd. The scene for the 
latter could have been nowhere else but out¬ 
side the Bird House and there couldn’t have 
been a more charming setting. Byrd and birds 
made beautiful sounds while members enjoyed 
refreshments on a warm summer evening. 
Everything was delightful and once again we 
are greatly indebted to Dr. Reed, his staff 
and his animals for being such perfect hosts. 

-Warren Iliff 



Dr. Henderson also presided over the election of the Board of Directors and by convening 
an instantaneous meeting thereof came up with an election of officers that seemed to have all 


the requisite nominations, seconds, yeas 

and nays. The officers and board are as follows: 


President: 

Mr. Timothy V. A. Dillon 



Officers: Vice President: 

Mrs. John G. Harlan, Jr. 



Treasurer: 

Mr. Frank Ridgdill 



Secretary: 

Mr. Warren J. Iliff 


New Officers 

4 

Board of Directors: 



Elected 

For Terms Expiring 1968 



Arthur W. Arundel 

William H. Press 

Nominee of the 


Gerald C. Wagner 

Mrs. D. S. Clark 

Smithsonian 


Mark Evans 

Theodore Babbitt 

Institution 


For Terms Expiring 1969 




Mrs. Cazenove Lee 

Mrs. Garvin Tankersley 

William Dawson 


Robert E. McLaughlin 

Dr. Montague Cobb 



Malcolm C. Henderson 

Luis F. Corea 



For Terms Expiring 1970 




Samuel A. Stern 

Warren J. Iliff 

Mrs. Noble Robinson 


Mrs. John G. Harlan, Jr. 

Timothy V. A. Dillon 

Mrs. James Maultsby 
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Having been duly elected, Mr. Tim Dillon expressed his high hopes for FONZ growth and 
activity during the coming year and thanked Dr. Henderson for the magnificent job that he had 
done. Dr. Reed was introduced and gave an interesting and humorous account of our National 

Zoo’s development in recent years, graciously pointing out that the support and cooperation of 


the Friends has been a singularly important ingredient in making it a 

success. 


In every way the evening was a perfect mixture of good fun, renewed inspiration and reaf- 


firmed dedication to the goals of the organization. 



Director Reed accepts the golden statuette of Smokey the Bear from 
Assistant Agriculture Secretary John A. Baker. This award has 
been given annually since 1958 by the Cooperative Forest Fire Pre¬ 
vention Program. It was given to the Zoo in recognition of the care 
that has been given Smokey since he first arrived here, as a fire- 
singed cub, in June 1950. (Photo by Forest Service) 
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